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AROUND-THE-WORLD LETTERS 
(Extracts from letter dated December 30). 

Dea.b Editor: We reached Manila on the morning of December 23. At 
quarantine, as usual, a doctor came aboard, and as there were two patients to 
be visited, I was looking out for him with more than usual interest, because 
this was our first entry under the American flag. To my great disappointment 
I had my first experience with an unmannerly cub. In every British port the 
doctor was courteous and friendly to me, and had a kind word for the patient, 
so that the contrast was the more marked. My patient was a Canadian, so 
you may imagine all the things I have heard about it since. Our short stop 
at Manila was delightful. The pier was decorated with flags, and committees 
had been arranged to meet the people of each state in the Union, and the for- 
eigners, to provide for their entertainment. The Germans were taken care of by a 
graduate of the German Hospital, who had been an army nurse and who remained 
in Manila as the wife of a charming German gentleman of wealth and position. 
I went by myself, hiring one of the delightful little two-wheeled sort of buggies, 
drawn by a sleek well-fed pony and driven by a nobby little Filipino dressed in 
white duck, with a dark blue cap stuck rakishly on his head and with bare feet. 

I went straight to the General Hospital, which is so beautiful and so 
modern, so clean and well-ordered, that I felt like getting my trunk and staying 
right there. They train Filipino boys as well as girls, having about 300 in all. 
I had to get my information from a clerk, because the superintendent was 
occupied with personal friends from the steamer. I wanted to ask a great many 
questions. There are about 25 American nurses there, and I understand they 
want more. These are Civil Service positions, and if any one likes warm weather 
and a hospital that is practically all out doors, this is the right place for her. 

From there I went to the Division Hospital and met some of our army 
nurses. This hospital is old, and of course not as nice as the General, but the 
wards and nurses' quarters are roomy, and the nurses seem to enjoy the life 
there, too. I was surprised to find that there is such an amount of general 
nursing, including obstetrics, because the wives and families of the officers are 
also cared for here. 

We took a trip up the Pasig River and found the Filipino houses stuck 
up on stilts very interesting. They look like bird houses. It must have been 
wash day, because all along the river men and women were standing waist 
deep in the water washing clothes. This is done by picking up a garment at 
one end, soaping it, and slapping it hard on a rock, occasionally swishing it 
around in the water. The rocks are worn quite smooth by the process. 

At six o'clock the band plays on the Luneta — a large open space like a 
college campus. It was an interesting sight as well as a musical treat — the 
automobiles, carriages, and carts lined up, the American officers with their 
families, the natives, some in picturesque native costume, the little children, 
both brown and white, and overhead the soft dark sky with the wonderfully 
bright stars of this climate. 

In the evening I thought I had been transferred to Germany, for I spent 
the evening at the German Club. Nearly every German on the Cleveland was 
present, and our hosts saw that every one had a good time. I believe every 
one on board had found old friends and made new, because our departure was 
attended by an even greater number of people than our arrival, and messages 
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and farewells were exchanged in English, Spanish, French, and German. Flags 
were waved, and amid a general hurrah we sailed out of that splendid harbor. 

From there on, the weather became cooler and the sea rougher, and every- 
body was busy putting away summer clothing and getting out steamer coats 
and rugs. The thoughtful company had brought along a Christmas tree, and 
on Christmas Eve, after dinner, we had a lighted tree and songs enough to 
make the very engines homesick. Christmas Day was rough and cold, and I 
knew of nothing quite so cheerless as my thoughts and my stomach, but on 
Tuesday, the twenty-sixth, when we approached Hong Kong, it was pleasantly 
cold, not raw. Around us were hundreds of the picturesque Chinese boats, 
called junks, the design of which has not been changed in hundreds of years. 
The sails are made of tea box covers stitched together, and they are stained 
by the weather to all the soft shades of brown. 

The harbor of Hong Kong is beautiful, and from the water you face a 
city built on the hillside. At night the scattered irregular lighting of the 
streets, from the water front to the peak, gives one the impression that a part 
of the sky with its myriad stars is stretched before her as a carpet. The ever- 
lasting merchant, eager to sell, is again on the ship, and there is no limit to 
the things with which he tempts you, as there is no limit to the peculiar taste 
of the buyers, treasures, apparently, that will turn to curses in the custom house. 
In the morning at the weird hour of five we filed sleepily from the ship 
across a gang to a river boat and travelled up the Pearl River to Canton. As 
the sun rose over the jagged rocks which line these shores and we saw the 
sails of many junks behind the trees, moving along like large moths, in a branch 
of this wide river, it seemed too beautiful, and quite impossible to believe that 
we were coming to a place of turbulent unrest, for it is only a few weeks since 
the Chinese have cut off their queues and have taken the first steps toward 
forming a republic. A short time ago they announced to their viceroy, at five 
o'clock, that at seven he should either be aboard a vessel awaiting him and be 
off for Hong Kong, or he would be a dead man. He proved how much alive he 
was when he obediently departed, taking with him the entire contents of the 
treasury. Canton's first act of liberty was to open its prison doors, liberating 
about 3000 criminals. Besides this, the enormous river population, the like of 
which I believe is not equalled anywhere, provides many pirates to add to the 
possibilities. 

As we approached the dock we beheld the shore so densely lined with 
Chinese, standing so closely packed and so very still, that they looked like a 
million dots on a sheet of paper. We were received with music, and a line of 
soldiers held the narrow space left for us to pass through. As we were carried 
in sedan chairs over their heads, the soldiers saluted the men and took off 
their caps to the women. Not a queue was to be seen, and no gaudy clothing. 
They are adopting the unattractive European dress as rapidly as possible, 
beginning with caps with ear tabs, such as drivers wear in winter. Two of my 
chair bearers groaned and coughed pitifully. There seems to be a good deal of 
tuberculosis among them, due to their unsanitary and crowded living. Their 
food is chiefly fish, rice, tea, and vegetables. Over a thousand years ago the 
government established fish hatcheries, and their fish does look splendid. The 
vegetables, too, look very fine, and as we saw them delivering great quantities 
of fresh green things, we could not believe that they are not fit to eat. The 
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Europeans all grow their own things, because the Chinese have no sewerage, 
not even earth closets. The excreta are kept in earthen vessels which are 
emptied once a day by women, who use it for cultivating the soil. 

Canton will never again be visited under such interesting conditions. The 
old insignia of the dragon is forbidden, the new flag, which is a star repre- 
senting the sun and its rays embroidered in white on a blue field, is floating 
everywhere. We were stared at frankly, but by friendly faces. In spite of 
their exclusion from the United States, they like us, and one very intelligent 
Chinaman told us that they were trying to form their government like ours. 
He spoke only of the Cantonese; he said they know nothing of the problems 
of the other provinces. The passengers bought mandarin coats until 1 doubt if 
there are many left in China. Our wonderful trip in sedan chairs was through 
the narrowest, most densely populated streets in the world, past rows of mar- 
vellous shops, where furniture was being carved by hand, jewelry was being 
made of king-fisher feathers, jade was being fashioned into trinkets and orna- 
ments, ivory and sandal-wood being converted into treasures, and over all 
and through all the odor of fish and of drying orange peels. They make double 
profit out of an orange, the fruit and peel being sold separately, the latter 
being eaten both fresh and dried. The pedestrians, those on small ponies, the 
chair bearers, the fish and vegetable hawkers, women working with babies 
strapped on their backs, children carrying heavy burdens suspended on bamboo 
poles supported on their shoulders, made one great moving mass of hard- 
working people, with earnest faces, each intent on the business in hand — all 
without mishap, no collision, no disturbance. 

The dismantled temples which had been eentres of active disturbance were 
all guarded by soldiers. 

In the morning I went ashore to see Hong Kong. There is a train that takes 
you to the top of the peak, which is the European quarter. There are no 
Chinese allowed, except as servants. The trip is very much like a scenic rail- 
way — at each turn there is a new view of the beautiful harbor and the sur- 
rounding hills. There were fine private residences, two hospitals, and what 
looked like soldiers' barracks, everything delightfully clean and well-kept. 

We are now riding the waves through the Straits of Formosa. The decks 
are deserted, and the social halls crowded. On New Year's Day we are due in 
Nagasaki, and if anybody has any money left, Japan will get it. 

Chablottb Ehelicheb. 

THE. R. N. AS A REAL PROTECTION TO OUR PROFESSION 
Deab Editor: As far as I know, no law has yet been passed, that would 
actually distinguish the " registered nurse " from the experienced nurse, so that 
the R. N. would be a real protection to the nursing profession. Even so, the 
R. N. has somewhat raised the standard in two instances and that is, in insti- 
tutional and civil service work; for all executive positions of that kind the 
R. N. is now a requirement. 

But when it comes to private nursing, conditions are just as bad as many 
years ago, at least for nurses who are graduates of hospitals of smaller towns 
or foreign countries. If those nurses really want work they are still compelled 
to live in those private registries, where many of the inhabitants figure as 
trained nurses, but are none, and those registries are far more busy than our 



